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President unveils 
SMC’s ‘master plan’ 


Possible projects: 
Parking garage, 
rink, new dorms 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


Major construction could 
occur at St. Michael’s within the 
next 25 years. Such projects as 
building a new road to North 
Campus, rerouting the campus 
_ road and adding a second athletic 
complex are in the works. 

President Marc  vander- 
Heyden presented possible cam- 
pus changes to the Student 
Association on March 18°as a 
preliminary step in the school’s 
master plan. VanderHeyden will 
officially propose the master plan 
to the board of trustees when it 
visits on April 4-5. 

VanderHeyden was careful 
to point out he was “only taking 
inventory” of campus alterations 
suggested during the past 10 
years. 

While most changes have 
been neither approved nor offi- 


cially presented to the board of 
trustees, vanderHeyden suggest- 
ed the campus’s landscape could 
change dramatically while enroll- 
ment would remain at about 
1,800 students. 

The major projects include 


‘building a road from Main 


Campus to North Campus that 
goes through St. Michael’s- 
owned Winchester Place and 
avoids Vermont 15. The project 
would require Camp Johnson to 
move its entrance ‘200 meters 
back from the road, something it 
has agreed to do. St. Michael’s 
owns the land occupied by the 
camp’s entrance. 

Other projects Be: phe diss 


cussed, including: agaist 


m@ Rerouting tiie: campus 
road behind the Bergeron 
Education Center so it connects 
with the 300s Townhouse road 
and continues behind Tarrant 
Recreation Center. 

@ Building a parking garage 
at the location of the current ten- 
nis courts. 


=. Burying utility lines under . 


Vermont 15 and College Park- 


’ ed $1 million to that project. 


@ Purchasing the Merrill 
Cemetery across Vermont 15, 
restoring it, doubling its size and 
building a veterans memorial. 

To add another athletic com- 
plex, the school would need to 
acquire from Winooski the 
Gilbrook land located behind the 
field hockey field and the 300s 
Townhouses. VanderHeyden pro- - 
posed building an indoor ice 
hockey rink, outdoor tennis 
courts and a turf field there. 

The only change that has 
been approved is the restoration 
of Founders Hall, which could 
strictly become an office building 
within three years. St. Michael’s 
alumnus Tony Pomerleau donat- 


Senior, Salmon and St. Joseph’s 
halls would also be restored and 
become office buildings. 

Elsewhere on campus, as 
many as three Cashman Hall- 
style dorms might be built next to 
the existing Cashman. Most of 
the theme houses would. be 
demolished, though two might 
remain standing because of their 
historic significance. 


way. 


Spring fun 


____ Photos by Cate Westberg 
Senior Wier Abele boxes 
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By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


More than 250,000 coalition soldiers are 
currently involved in operations in Iraq and 
Kuwait. A few St. Michael’s graduates will 


| _ soon join their fellow soldiers. 


Second Lt. Michael Allard, a 2001 grad- 
uate and tank platoon leader in the 3rd 
Armored Cavalry, will be heading to Central 
Command in support of Operation Irgai 
Freedom some time in the next few days. 

Also enlisted are Pete Stambersky and 
Mike McGauley, both 2000 graduates. 
McGauley is a member in the 3rd Armored 
Cavalry. 

Allard commands 15 Army soldiers and 
four M1A2 Abrams tanks. He served as a 
cadet in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
while at St. Michael’s. 

“T’m thinking about my parents and 
friends back here, hoping they aren’t worry- 
ing too much,” Allard said before being 
deployed to Iraq. He said he was nervous, but 
“my parents are definitely more nervous 
about what I am about to do than I am. They 
are not wildly happy about their oldest son 
going off.” 





Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 
ROTC members hit the Patrick Gym floor at 
UVM for an early-morning training session. 
Clockwise from bottom: senior Mike Hubert, 
UVM senior Devann Pinkham, senior Erin 
Blake, UVM senior Dave Dennett and 2nd Lt. 
Tyler Burke, a Norwich graduate. 


In a family with a long military history, 
Allard is its first officer since the 
Revolutionary War. 

Allard was not allowed to comment 
specifically on what he would be doing in 
Iraq, but “we are going to complete our mis- 
sion successfully and in the best traditions of 
the Army,” Allard said. “We’re ready, we 
have the best equipment and the best sol- 
diers.” 


With graduation and her commission in 
the Army on the horizon, senior Erin Blake, 
an ROTC cadet, had similar things to say 
about her fellow cadets. 

“We’ll all be prepared; we’ll be ready,” 


Blake said. 


Senior Mike Hubert, an ROTC cadet and 
future Army officer, said his mother has 
reservations about his career in the Army. 
Hubert’s father was in the ROTC in the ’60s. 

Allard and Hubert said they believe that 
what they are doing is right and both are 
proud to serve in the Army and the ROTC. 

“J honestly feel we are doing a right 
thing,” Hubert said. “A lot of people say we 
are violating international law, that we are 
violating Iraq’s sovereignty. I don’t think 
that’s the case. We have had a constant eye on 
Saddam (Hussein) for 12 years. We have also 
seen in North Korea that arms inspections and 
sanctions have not worked and, in certain 
cases, with certain countries diplomacy will 
only go so far to secure a safer international 
peace.” 

Blake agrees. 

“No one wants war,” Blake said. “I trust 


See ROTC, Page 2 
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Friday, March 14 
12:49 a.m. Alcohol violation at Linnehan Hall _ 
1:42 a.m. Vandalism at Lyons Hall 
1:45 a.m. Drug violation at Joyce Hail 
2:15 a.m. Medical assistance at Alumni Hall — 


ote Sia Gan vio at Alur 
1:53 p.m. Odor violation at Raa Hall 
2:52 p.m. Vehicle accident along Campus Road 
3:45 p.m. Drunkenness at Alumni Hall 
4:14 p.m. Party out of control at 200s Townhouses 
5:55.p.m. Medical assistance at Ryan | Hall: - 
5:57 p.m. Vehicle stop along Campus Road 
6:18 p.m. Alcohol violation at Joyce Hall 
7:20 p.m. Harassment at Alumni Hall . 


12:30 p.m. Vehicle stop nearthe Quad 
10:21 p.m. Odor violation at Joyce Hall - 
10:25 p.m. Odor violation at Ryan Hall 
11:19 p.m. Harassment at Alumni Hall 
11:20 p.m. Harassment at Alumni Hall 


8: 11 a.m. “Vehicle accident at {library parking lot 
Us: 19 ee Alcohol violation at ie Hall 


Saturday, March 15 i oO £30 aan. "Vandalism at Purtill Hall 
12:09 a.m. Drinkenness at Alumni Hall 


2:38 a.m. Drug violation at Ryan Hall _ Thursday, March 20 





Sunday, March 16 
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Fun Fact 


Since leaving the 
Northeast-10 Conference 
before the 1999 season, 


the SMC baseball team is 


43-14 against ~§ sub- 
Division || Vermont teams. 
It hasn’t beaten an NE-10 
team since April 19, 
1998. 





- office is in : 
Bergeron 114 and can be 
reached at 654- 2421, by mail 
_ at P.O. Box 275, St. Michael’s - 
College, Winooski Park, Vt., 


9:09 p.m. 
9:15 p.m. 


Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 
Vandalism at Ryan Hall 


1: 23 p.m. Medical assistance at St. Edmund’s Hall 
9:48 p.m. Suspicious persons at Alliot Student Center 





Suspect in death of SMC student slated for trial 


By Keely Ames 
Staff Writer 


Jacob Sexton, the young 
man who admitted to killing a 
Japanese St. Michael’s student 
more than two years ago, is 
expected to stand trial in July. 

Initially charged with sec- 
ond-degree murder, an offense 
that carries a maximum penalty 
of life imprisonment without 
parole, Sexton might eventually 
be charged with manslaughter, a 
lesser offense that carries a maxi- 
mum of 15 years in prison, said 
Robert Simpson, Chittenden 
County’s state prosecuting attor- 
ney. 

Sexton, now 21, beat 37- 
year-old Atsuko Ikeda to death in 
September 2000 outside Sexton’s 
Winooski residence on LaPointe 
Street, less than a mile from the 
college. 

Ikeda, a native of Nagano, 
Japan, was riding a bicycle when, 
according to police, Sexton ran- 
domly attacked her. Police said 
he was intent on killing the first 


person he saw. According to the - 


medical examiner, Ikeda died 
from a blow to the head. - 

Sexton was charged with 
second-degree murder in 
September 2000 and held without 
bail, court documents said. The 
judge ordered a_ psychiatric 


examination at the Vermont State 
Hospital in Waterbury. 

Throughout 2001, Sexton 
remained in the Vermont State 
Hospital, and his medical records 
were sent last September to the 
state psychiatrist. 

Two psychiatrists — one for 
the defense and one for the pros- 
ecution — agreed Sexton was psy- 
chotic at the time of the murder. 
However, they disagree on 
whether it was because of mental 
illness or his cocaine and LSD 
use at the time of the murder. 

Due to the drug-use defense, 
Sexton’s lawyer decided to pro- 
ceed with insanity and dimin- 
ished capacity pleas while Sexton 
was being held at the Chittenden 
Regional Correctional Facility 
without bail. 

Earlier this month, Sexton 
was back in court. According to 
court documents, “the diminished 
capacity will apply” in the trial 
slated for July, but the insanity 
aspect of the plea has not been 
decided. Because diminished 
capacity will be applied, it is like- 
ly the charge will be changed to 
manslaughter instead of second- 
degree murder. 

A second-degree murder 
conviction means the murder was 
premeditated, while a 
manslaughter conviction means 
the murder was not premeditated. 


ROTC: Cadets reflect on war 


Continued from Page 1 


the military to do what is right. I 
think what ... (President Bush) is 
doing is great.” 

Blake is going to be com- 
missioned after graduation on 
May 16, and she has mixed feel- 
ings of fear and excitement. 

“T’m worried about my fam- 
ily, and they are worried about 
me,” Blake said. “I can’t wait to 
start doing what I was trained to 
do.” 

Regarding anti-war protests, 
Hubert and Allard said they 
respect the rights of the protesters 
to practice free speech. 

“One of the oaths you take 
as an officer or a cadet is to pro- 
tect the Bill of Rights,” Hubert 


said. 

- Both men said they under- 
stand protesters need to do what 
they. believe is right, but they 
hope the same consideration can 
be given to them. 

“You’re obviously doing 
something that you believe is 
right as an American,” Hubert 
said. “You have that right, but 
just remember that everyone has 
the freedom of speech and the 
freedom of choice. They are 
going to do what they determine 
is morally right, as well.” 

Allard asked that people 
remember the soldiers during this 
time of conflict. 

“Don’t forget about us once 
the cameras leave,” Allard said. 
“Don’t forget who protects you.” 


“T guess if there is real proof 
that he is insane then it should be 
taken into account,” senior Rilda 
Letourneau said, “but it seems 
like 15 years is not long enough 
for such a violent and random 
crime.” 

Sexton’s lawyer, Martin 
Maley, said the defense’s position 
is that Sexton is not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity. 

“At the time of the offense, 
Mr. Sexton was suffering from a 
major mental illness, and he 
could not appreciate or control 
the criminality of his actions,” 
Maley said. 

He said the state is going to 
try to prove Sexton was insane at 
the time of the offense due to the 
voluntary ingestion of drugs. He 
said this case will be interesting 
for Vermont because there is no 
clear definition on what effect 
drugs have on the insanity 
defense. 

Maley said the jury will 
receive instructions from the 
judge after the evidence has been 


presented, and the jury will have 
three choices for convictions: 
guilty, not guilty by reason of 
insanity or guilty of manslaugh- 
ter. 

Ikeda’s death continues to be 
felt at St. Michael’s. 

“Atsuko’s death was a 
shocking loss to our community 
and even more tragic for the 
Ikeda family,” Dean of Students 
Michael Samara said. “My 
thoughts, support and prayers ~ 
continue to be for (Ikeda’s sister) 
Sachiko” — a St. Michael’s gradu- 
ate — “and the entire Ikeda family 
as they continue to endure this. 
senseless loss of Atsuko.” 

Letourneau said she will 
never forget when Ikeda died. 

“T remember being shocked 
at her death and almost ashamed 
of my country, since she probably 
thought she was safe here,” 
Letourneau said. “I think ... (the 
murder) was a great shock to 
everyone because we faced the 
reality that Vermont is not 
immune to violent crime.” 


This Week in History 


March 26, 1953: Dr. Jonas Salk, an American medical researcher, 
announces he has successfully tested a vaccine against poliomyelitis, the 
virus that causes polio. The disease had affected humanity throughout 
recorded history, and the first major epidemic in U.S. history occurred in 


Vermont in the summer of 1894. 


March 27, 1964: An earthquake measuring 8.4’on the Richter scale, the 
strongest in American history, hits Alaska, creating tsunamis as tall as 100 
feet. One hundred twenty-five people die. 


March 28, 1979: The worst nuclear power accident in U.S. history occurs at 
Three Mile Island, a power plant located along Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna 
River 10 miles from the capitol city of Harrisburg. The core heats to nearly 
4,000 degrees, 1,000 degrees short of a meltdown. 


March 29, 1974: NASA's space probe Mariner 10, which had been launched 
in November 1973, becomes the first spacecraft to visit the planet Mercury. 


March 30, 1981: President Ronald Reagan is shot in the chest outside a | 
Washington, D.C., hotel by John Hinckley Jr. Hinckley’s gunfire also hits White 
House Press Secretary James Brady, Secret Service agent Timothy McCarthy 
and District of Columbia police officer Thomas Delahaney. McCarthy and 

~ Delahaney recover while Brady sustains brain damage and paralysis. 


March 31, 1889: The nearly 1,000-foot-tall Eiffel Tower is dedicated in Paris. 
The ceremony is presided over by designer Gustave Eiffel and is attended by 
French Prime Minister Pierre Tirad and 200 construction workers. 


April 1, 1621: The first treaty between a Native American tribe and a group 
of American colonists is signed. The agreement lasts for more than 50 years 
between the Plymouth settlers, located in present-day Massachusetts, and 


the Wampanoag tribe. 


April 2, 1513: While searching for the mythical fountain of youth, Spanish 
explorer Ponce de Leon discovers Florida near present-day St. Augustine. - 


- Courtesy of www.historychannel.com 
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DECISION 20035 


Before casting your vote, meet this year’s presidential candidates 


Student Association 


Corinne O’Connor 
Class of 2004 


Hometown: 
Niskayuna, N.Y. 


Major: 
Business 





Previous Student Association experience: 
Current secretary of communications 


Why I’m running for Student Association president: 
It just seems to be the next logical step in order to continue 
being on the executive board. I’m really impressed with how 
it’s gone this year. I want to keep things going smoothly. 





Andrew Pavlofsky 
Class of 2005 


Hometown: 
Orleans, Mass. 


Majors: 
Economics 
and political science 


Previous Student Association experience: 
None 


Why I’m running for Student Association president: 
I’m trying to connect students more to the S.A. The motto for 
myself and my running mate, Ryan Coonley: “Trying to put 

your say back in the S.A.” 


Why I’m running for Student Association president 
instead of president of my class: _ 
I don’t want to just focus on the opinions of the senior class. 


In the S.A., people from all classes are involved. I want to 
unify the student population, not just the senior class. 


Running mate: 
None 


Why I’m running for Student Association president 
instead of president of my class: 
Id rather represent and work for the whole student body 
rather than just one class. 


Running mate: 
Ryan Coonley 





Class of 2004 





Mickey MacDonald 


Hometown: 
Taunton, Mass. 


Major: 
Business 


Previous S.A. experience: 
Current vice president of the Class of 
2004. S.A. member for two years. 
Sports representative to the S.A. 


Running mate: 
None 


Why I’m running for president: I’m 
going to focus on the social aspects of 
school. I’m a very sociable person, and 
I'd like to organize social events to 
benefit the class. A lot of people have 
an opportunity to know each other at a 


small school. I want to help make sen- . 


ior year the best year of our lives. 


Class of 2005 





Dave Volpe 


Hometown: 
Quincy, Mass./Venice, Fla. 


Majors: 
Psychology and music 


Previous S.A. experience: 
Current president of the Class of 2005. 
Joyce Hall president as a first-year 
student. 


Running mate: 
Meg Symington 


Why I’m running for president: 


I have a lot of experience in leadership. 


I tend to be good at it. I like being 
active in the class and giving back. My 
running mate, Meg Symington, and I 
work together on everything. We have 
raised money for the class and want to 
continue doing that. We want to do 
more socials and get the class together 
and promote community. 


Class of 2006 





David O’Connor 


Hometown: 
Niskayuna, N.Y. 


Major: 
Journalism 


Previous S.A. experience: 
None 


Running mate: 
Mike Lefebvre 


Why I’m running for president: 

I always considered running for a posi- 
tion in high school, and I heard there 
was a need here for class presidential 

candidates. I want to make changes 
around here and improvements, not just 

in my grade but for the whole school. I 
want to be a mediator for people who 

want to make changes. 





Be heard at the 
voting booth 


Make sure to take time to 
vote for class and Student 
Association officers. See 
boxes below for candidates. 


Dates: 
m Wednesday, March 26 
mw Thursday, March 27 


Location: 
gw Alliot Student Center 


Times: 
g 8am.-7 p.m. 

















S.A. candidates 


President 
Corinne O'Connor ’04 
Andrew Pavlofsky ’05 


Vice president 
Dave Balint ’'04 
Ryan Coonley ’05 
Tyronne Walker ’06 





——-——— 


Class of 2004 
candidates 


President 
Mickey MacDonald 





Vice president 
Brian Connor 
Molly Lydon 


Secretary 
Philippe Charles 
Kristen Dinsbach 


Treasurer 
No applicants 














Class of 2005 
candidates 


President 
Dave Volpe 





Vice president 
Meg Symington 


Secretary 
Tracey Sullivan 


Treasurer 
Allison Sherman 


Class of 2006 
candidates 


President 
David O'Connor 


Vice president 
Mike Lefebvre 


Secretary 
No applicants 


Treasurer 
Jason McLaughlin 
Bryan Wellens 


a] 
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Opinion 





Editorial 
Muffled media 


With “Operation Iraqi Freedom” well under way, the Bush 
administration has become fixated on liberating the Iraqi peo- 
ple and seems to have forgotten the basic constitutional free- 
doms Americans have always enjoyed. 

While bombs are dropping over Baghdad, “embedded” 
reporters and news networks are working as tirelessly as the 
troops to provide accurate, thorough and current coverage. But 
even with live White House and military briefings, the news of 
this war comes out sounding carefully rehearsed. From confer- 
ences with Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld to President 
Bush’s addresses, the difficult questions are avoided and the 
answers are always the same: 

“All I know is we’ve got a game plan, a strategy to free the 
Iraqi people from Saddam Hussein and rid his country of 
weapons of mass destruction, and we’re on plan.” “The course 
of this war is clear. The outcome is clear. The regime of Saddam 
Hussein is gone.” 

The hands of the American media are tied. What kind of 
news can be brought to the American people and the rest of the 
world if these are the vague responses from government offi- 
cials? 

Key members of the Bush administration have already vio- 
lated several rules of press etiquette. During a pre-war confer- 
ence Helen Thomas, the reporter who has commenced White 
House press conferences since the 1960s, was completely 
bypassed. The last time Bush spoke to the White House press 
corps before the bombs began to fall, he made no effort to con- 
ceal the schedule of reporters, saying, “I'll get to that in a 
minute. This is scripted.” 

Breaking news from Iraq is rarely confirmed, even as 
Western journalists are putting their lives in jeopardy to bring 
us the details of the situation there. Reports from Wolf Blitzer, 
Christianne Amanpour and Nic Robertson can be seen and 
heard hourly with sirens screaming in the background and sand 


blowing across the camera lens.. This is the reality of embed-. 


ded journalists as they dutifully summarize military operations 
and inform the public of American casualties. But the big ques- 
tions are always evaded. Is Saddam Hussein dead? Have 
weapons of mass destruction been found? 

Since March 19, the American public has heard nothing but 
repetitive: propaganda from Gen. Tommy Franks, Rumsfeld, 
Bush and other top officials, who have been nothing but unco- 
operative and reticent about any probing questions from 
reporters. 

Freedom of the press is an essential component of our First 
Amendment rights, and it is being grossly violated for the sake 
of this war. 

Until President Bush leaves the safety of Camp David for 
the harsh landscape of Iraq to bring us up-to-the-minute live 
feeds on “a plan which will make it easier to achieve objec- 
tives,” let the media do its job. Seventy percent of Americans 
endorse this war while the government continues to infringe 
upon their freedom. Until the government can maintain democ- 
racy in this country, it has no right to establish it anywhere else 
in the world. 


Skye Donovan 
Executive Editor 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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Scorched Iraqi oil fields 
won’t affect U.S. gas prices 


By Lydia K. Leung 
(U. Michigan) 
Michigan Daily 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. — 
Despite repeated warnings from 
President Bush and other military 
officials to Iraqi troops not to 
destroy Iraqi oil wells and pro- 


_ duction facilities, seven oil wells 


were set ablaze by retreating 


-- [raqi soldiers on March 21. 


Media repotts initially stated 
that up to 30 oil wells had been 
set on fire, but in a news confer- 
ence in Qatar on Saturday, United 
States Brig. Gen. Vince Brooks 
said only seven oilfields in south- 
ern Iraq were confirmed sabo- 
taged. 

Traders on the U.S. crude oil 
market were worried at first 
about a disruption of oil supply 
when the news of burning oil- 
fields was announced Friday. 

But optimism resumed 


Contact The Defender 


quickly when U.S. Energy 
Secretary Spencer Abraham reas- 
sured that U.S. oil supplies were 
stable. 

“There shouldn’t be any 
immediate impact,” visiting 
University of Michigan Business 
School Prof. Steve Percy said. 
“Unless the oil wells are set 
ablaze in a major kind of way that 


.the market perceives that those 
wells won’t be able to be fixed in 


the short term, there will be some 
upward pressure on prices.” 

Before Operation Iraqi Free- 
dom went into action, oil and 
gasoline prices surged to decade 
highs. But since the war started, 
oil prices have plunged more 
than 30 percent — from nearly 
$38 on the New York Mercantile 
Exchange on March 12 to $26.91 
on March 21 — due to the antici- 
pation of a quick victory over 
Iraq. 

“The market is saying we 


SMC BOX 275 


a larger producer of oil | 


believe that once we’re beyond. 


this turmoil, this means more oil, 
not less,” said Percy, who is the 
former CEO of BP America. 
When the current Iraqi 
regime is defeated, Percy said, 
democracy will be brought into 


the country and Iraqi oil produc- — 


tion will increase. 
“Traq could be potenti 


Saudi Arabia,” Percy said. 
He said a short war with Iraq 


will not only bring down oil 
prices, but will benefit the econo- 


my as well. 
“A lot of companies were 
not investing because of the 
uncertainty,” Percy said. 
“Once the uncertainty is 
removed, then people have a 
clearer view of what the picture 


looks like and will cause them to ; 


have more optimism.” 


—U-Wire — 


defender @smcvt.edu 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What advice would you give President Bush regarding the war? 














“Keep it limited. The last thing we 
want is another Vietnam.” 


Chris Scilla,’05 


“I would advise him to ask those 
who are not in support of the war 
to think of the matter in more of a 

broad view and what it means to 

our country.” 


Tim Polley, ’04 


“It wouldn’t make a difference 
because he wouldn’t listen.” 


Katie McNamara, ’06 


“My advice to him is to resign as 
soon as possible because the 
American public knows he stole 
the election.” 


Justin Veysey,’03 


‘“‘War is not the answer to the 
complex problem of peace.” 


Cliff Lubitz, Residence Life 


“Fix home first.”’ 


Khwaja Muhammad, ’03 




















“I would have him step outside his 
inner circle and have him listen to 
the voices of his people and the peo- 
ple of the world, and ignore the 
phone calls from his dad.” 


Josh Philbrook, ’03 


‘To not let his personal issues 
get in the way and to act 
cautiously when our troops’ lives 

are in danger.” 


Meghan Rea,’06 


“TI think we’re going to be paying 
for what he’s done for at least our 
generation, if not our sons’ 

generation. I think he’s put us in_ 

deep trouble.” 


Rob Mealey,’05 


“Deal with our own problems and 
then deal with the ones over there.” 


Angel Guzman, ’04 


“J think it’s understandable why 
we’re over there but we should 
have tried to avoid it.” 


Melissa McLacklan,’05 


“Two words: Potato cannon.”’ 


Jeremy Manning,’03 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 

It’s especially important to take some time for 
yourself this week. Your stress level is reach- 
ing its limits. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

The arrival of spring should make you a little 
happier. It’s important to get over the events 
of the past months. Live for the future. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Your romantic prospects don’t look good, but 
resist the temptation to court friends’ younger 
siblings. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Don’t let anybody question your priorities. If 
your ideas make sense to you, that’s all that 
should matter. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

There’s nothing wrong with watching movies 
or listening to music from your childhood. It 
might provide much-needed comfort. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

You might be desperate for a long-term 
change of scenery, but your schedule doesn’t 
permit it. Plan an afternoon or weekend 
excursion instead. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

It is more important than ever to keep in touch 
with friends and family. Make communica- 
tion a priority. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

A lifestyle change will be coming about soon. 
It might be simple or complicated, but will 
probably be unexpected. Keep an open mind. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Novy. 22-Dec. 21) 
Following current events will be especially 
important, but don’t let it take over your life. 
Turn off the TV for a few hours and do some- 
thing else. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
If you are feeling disorganized, try feng shui 
to impose some order on your living space. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

You might anger people by standing up for 
yourself, but remember that your sanity is the 
most important factor to consider. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Last week’s full moon caused some craziness 
that is now coming to an end. Enjoy a slightly 
more relaxing week. 


Features 








Relaxation implementation 





New chairs and coffee tables are moved into the lobby of St. Edmund’s Hall, filling the space formerly 
occupied by the kiosk and creating a lounge area for students and faculty to relax throughout the day. 


Jobs give more than money — 


College students working part-time jobs 


perform better academically, 


By Katie Subach 
Daily Collegian 
(Pennsylvania State U.) 


UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa. - 
Researchers differ on whether 
part-time jobs during college 
give students positive exposure 
to the work force, or if working is 
detrimental to their grades and 
activities. — 

The Indiana University 
Student Employment Office 
found that 68 percent of college 
students work at some point dur- 
ing their college careers. Their 
studies also show that students 
who work 10 to 12 hours per 


week perform academically as ° 


well as, or better than, their non- 
working peers. 

Factors such as strengthened 
communications skills, customer 
service, decision making and 
teamwork were cited as benefits 
of part-time jobs in addition to 
extra spending money for person- 
al expenses. 

Andy Strano, manager of the 
Student Employment Office in 
the HUB-Robeson Center, said 
being employed by Pennsylvania 
State University has all the disci- 
plines of off-campus jobs. The 
university also takes special con- 


sideration for keeping academic 
performance first priority, he 
added. 

“Students who get jobs at the 
HUB eateries come in and give 
us their schedule at the beginning 
of the semester,” Strano said. 
“Sometimes after three or four 
weeks they might realize they are 
taking on too many hours and we 
will drop them a few shifts.” 

Strano said Penn State 
allows its student employees to 
work a maximum of 20 hours per 
week, but most work between 10 


to 15 hours so as not to interfere 


with their studies. 

“A moderate amount of 
work will structure your time and 
make you organized and disci- 
plined but too much work can 
interfere,” said Craig Edelbrock, 
professor-in-charge of the 
College of Health and Human 
Development Graduate Program. 
“For some people, to take a full 
load of classes, have a life, and 
work is just too draining. If you 
are physically worn out and run 
down, you won’t be a good stu- 
dent or worker.” 

Fred Vondracek, professor of 
human development, researches 
factors that shape adolescent 
vocational development. In his 





4 
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: 

° A 

learn skills ; 

research, Vondracek said evi- 

dence shows that students should a 
work moderate hours while 

F 


F 
attending school because it can 
result in more positive attitudes — 
toward working, as well as — 
increased independence. 

Mike Hicks Gunior-comput- 
er engineering) works about 20. 
hours a week at Ye Olde College 
Diner, 126 W. College Ave. He 
said working during college — 
could be beneficial, depending 
on the type of job. j 

“Overall, the kinds of jobs 
college students take are not con- ‘ 
ducive to study habits,” he said. 
“With waiting tables, you don’t x 
really have to think and it can get — 
very tiring. But when I worked as 
a lab assistant, the stimulation e 
from that job did help improve 
my grades.” Bs 

Laurence Steinberg, profes- 
sor of psychology at Temple — 
University, found part-time jobs 3 
can have negative effects such as 
more stress, poor grades and 
increased drug and alcohol use. 
Vondracek said studies showing 
negative effects are generally 
confined to middle and high © 
school students. 
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Campus activists remind students to pray for peace 





One of the mary 


thousands of 


Americans that contd 


he killed in war wil 





Photo by Jon-Michael 
McColgan 


A chair in the Green 
Mountain Dining Room is 
marked to raise aware- 
ness of the war. in Iraq 
and memorialize fallen 
American soldiers. 
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By Jenn Donahue 
Staff Writer 


A fter four years of college, 

it is not only the wallet 
that feels a strain; the amount of 
time college students spend on 

> computers is causing a strain on 
their eyes. 

“After all the time I have 
spent on my computer, my glass- 
es prescription has gotten high- 
er,” senior Amy Lovelette, said. 
“After staring at the screen long 
enough, my contacts get irritated 
and I get a headache.” 

Irritated contact lenses, 
headaches and dry eyes are just a 
few of the symptoms of 
Computer Vision Syndrome, a 
condition that can result from 
excessive computer use. With 
computers being used in all 
aspects of college life, many stu- 
‘dents report suffering from many 

-of the symptoms. 

“When you work on a com- 
puter, your eyes have to work 
~ doubly hard to focus and adjust to 
the light from the screen,” said 
optometrist Michael Taub of the 
Costco Optical Center in 
Colchester said. “The muscles in 
your eyes get tired from working 
just like your arms would if you 
were working them.” He added 
that when eyes travel from a 
computer screen to book text and 
back that might put a strain on the 
eyes because different muscles 
have to be used for each. 

Lovelette said she is interest- 
ed in finding an alternative screen 
that would minimize the damage 
to her eyes, and that option can be 
found at any computer hardware 


Health and Fitness 


Blindness for Brains 


Is your education impairing your vision? 





amount” of time on the computer, 
he has not experienced the strain 
associated with Computer Vision 
Syndrome. 

“I don’t really notice a dif- 
ference in my eyes since I started 
school,” Lewis said, “but I would 
be interested in purchasing a 
screen that would reduce my 
chances for future problems.” 

Taub said that the best way 
to be kind to computer-weary 
eyes is to just take a break. 

“Try to get away from the 
computer and allow your eyes to 
rest or focus on something that is 
not as bright or glaring as the 
computer screen.” 


Photo by Jon-Michael McColgan 


First-year student Richard Cogliano works on a paper in his Joyce Hall dorm room. A new study suggests 
the hours college students spend staring at their computer screens may cause strain on the eyes. 


“When you work ona 
. computer, your eyes 
have to work doubly 
hard to focus and 
adjust to the light 
from the screen.’ 


Dr. Michael Taub, 
optometrist 


store. 

Travis Koenig, a computer 
sales representative at Circuit 
City in Williston, said a comput- 
er monitor is available that 
reduces glare and potential harm 
to the eyes. 


“The LCD screens have been 
popular with customers,” Koenig 


_ Said. “They are a lot less bright — 
and emit less glare than tradition- 


al desktop computer monitors.” 

Koenig said most people 
with laptop computers will expe- 
rience less eye. trauma because 
laptop computer screens are 
made with LCD screens. The one 
drawback, Koenig, was that LCD 
monitors are more expensive 
than the traditional ones. 

“T am sure that if they cost 
less, more people would be inter- 
ested in getting them for the sake 
of their eyes, especially people 
who spend a lot of time on the 
computer,” he said. 

Junior Matt Lewis said while 
he feels that he spends a “decent 





Fast-but fit-food 


Aloha Chicken 
In ients: 


2 1/2 pounds chicken pieces; 
skinned 

2 low-sodium chicken bouillon 
cubes 

1 teaspoon light soy sauce 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

1/4 cup water 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

1 cup chopped green pepper 

1 cup thinly sliced radishes 

1 (8-oUnce) can pineapple 
chunks in juice 

1/2 cup juice 

Dash of freshly ground pepper 
to taste 

Hot cooked rice 


Instructions: 


Place chicken in cooking pot 
and add enough water to just 
cover. Bring to a boil; add 
bouillon cubes and simmer 
chicken, covered, until tender, 
about 30 to 35 minutes. 
Remove meat from bones and 
cut into chunks. Reserve 1 
cup chicken broth. 


Combine’ 1 cup _ reserved 
chicken broth with the 
reserved 1/2 cup pineapple 
juice and soy sauce; set 
aside. 


In small bowl, mix cornstarch 
with 1/4 cup cold water; set 
aside. 


Heat oil in large skillet over 
medium-high heat and saute 
the green peppers and radish- 
es until crisp tender, about 2 
to 3 minutes. Add pineapple 


and chicken. 


Pour chicken broth mixture 
over chicken/vegetable mix- 
ture; heat to boiling and stir in 
the cornstarch mixture. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until mix- 
ture has thickened and is 
heated thoroughly. Season 
with pepper as desired. 


Serve over hot cooked rice 
and sprinkle chow mein noo- 
dies on top, if desired. 


Nutrition Facts: 


Amount Per Serving: 
Calories 320 

Fat 7 g, Cholesterol 58 mg, 
Sodium 314 mg, 


Courtesy Of: 
www.cooksrecipes.com 











ussman’s statistics 


Fourth-graders: 2 percent 


__Eighth-graders: 10 percent to 20 percent 


_ College graduates: 50 percent to 70 percent 


_ Martin Sussman has found a new reason for college stu- 
dents not to study. Sussman, founder of the Cambridge 
Institute and author of “What They Never Told You About Your 
Eyes,” found that reading, studying and computer use leads 
to vision problems. He said less obvious factors such as 


_ stress might also contribute to visual impairment. 





Support 
The College Fund. 
Call 1-800-332-UNCF. 


The College Fund/UNCF 


A mind is a ternble thing to waste. 
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Science & Technology 








The threat of — 
biochemical warfare 


Politics around globe cause fear of attacks 


By Michael F. Keltner 
Science & Technology Editor 


When the words “chemistry” 
and “biology” come to. mind, 
many people immediately cringe. 
They start remembering the 
struggles they had memorizing 
the elements of the Periodic 
Table, as well as the first time 
they dissected a frog in their high 
school biology class. 

When the term “biochemical 
warfare” is used, thoughts of high 
school are forgotten, and a new 
type of fear emerges. 

Junior Tim Henion, a biolo- 
gy major, fears the thought of 


biochemical warfare, even as . 


much as nuclear war. 

“] think biological warfare is 
something we all have to worry 
about,” Henion said. “Biological 
warfare should be just as feared 
as nuclear war.” 

The start of modern-day bio- 
chemical warfare began in 1915 
with the use of mustard gas in 
World War I. Since then, the 
United States and other countries 
have developed defense strate- 
gies in case of biochemical 
attack. 

In a recent question-and- 
answer-session on Wwww.abc- 
news.go.com, reporters and 
experts on biochemical warfare 


Photo courtesy of Holly Deno at millennium.-ark.net 


discussed the subject of biochem- 
ical warfare. The topic has 
emerged as a major issue since 
the start of the war in Iraq. 
Though many feel that biochemi- 
cal warfare is more deadly than 
conventional warfare, biochemi- 
cal warfare depends on how the 
weapons were produced. 
Chemical weapons are made 
up of poisonous chemical com- 
pounds, whereas biological 
weapons are of living microor- 
ganisms. If the germ or toxin is 
produced correctly, a biological 
or chemical weapon can be 
extremely deadly because some 
biological agents can spread the 
disease months at a time and over 
a large geographical area. 
Although the idea of creating 
a deadly strain of a virus or get- 
ting ahold of a poisonous toxin 


might seem far-fetched, the idea _ 
_of turning these agents into a 


weapon that would explode and 
disperse itself over a selected 
region is a lot harder for people to 
believe. Many experts on the 
matter of biochemical warfare 
say a biochemical bomb, when 
detonated, would most likely kill 
the germ it was originally carry- 
ing. 


Today, the greatest threats 
among biological weapons are 
anthrax and smallpox. Both can 





The deadly agent ricin is produced from the beans of the castor plant. 
It can be extremely harmful if inhaled or injected. 





spread through the air, and both 
can produce massive infection. 
Smallpox is even more of a 
threat, because unlike anthrax, 
smallpox can be spread person to 
person. 

In the area of chemical war- 
fare, the nerve agent sarin, first 
produced by Nazi Germany in the 
1930s, poses the largest threat. A 
small portion of this nerve agent 
can kill a person in minutes. 
Another deadly chemical, ricin, 
was found in London in early 


January, where seven suspected ~ 


terrorists were arrested. 
According to a Jan. 12 article 


-on the New York Times Web site 


by William J. Broad, experts see 
ricin as a major chemical threat 
because it’s very easy to produce. 
Ricin is made from the bean of a 
castor plant, which have been 
cultivated throughout the world 
for centuries. Ancient Egyptians 
used the plant’s oil for lubricat- 
ing and laxative effects. Today 
the oil produced by the castor 
plant can be used in brake fluid, 
soap and cosmetics. 

Although ricin can be haz- 
ardous as a solid, it’s most lethal 
through injection and inhalation. 


In 1978, Bulgarian intelligence 


operatives used a ricin pellet to 
assassinate a dissident named 
Georgi I. Markov. According to 
military texts, the pellet con- 
tained 500 micrograms of ricin. 
Markov died three days later 
from intense fever and vomiting. 
Ricin, which 1s considered 1,000 
times less poisonous than botu- 
linum toxin, another deadly 
chemical agent, still has no per- 
manent vaccine, but it can be 
treated. 

Chemical weapons prove to 
be a greater threat. They are 
called “the poor man’s atomic 
bomb” because they’re relatively 
inexpensive to produce. In addi- 
tion to chemical weapons in the 
form of bombs, chemical 
weapons can be placed in water 
supplies, turned into aerosols, 
and can be dispersed through 
crop dusting planes. 

Although chemical weapons 
have been used since World War 
I, Saddam Hussein and his 
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A group dressed in both gas masks and protective suits. Many feel that 
items like these can save lives during a time of biochemical warfare. 


“alleged weapons of mass 
destruction” have been the main 
focus of recent threats. In the 
original Gulf War, Saddam was 
accused of using chemical 
weapons against Iraq’s rebel 
Kurdish army. 

In recent years, Tokyo was 
attacked by terrorists using sarin 
gas in a subway station, killing 
12 people and injuring close to 
5,000 in 1995. 

Many fear biological and 
chemical warfare, but experts in 
the United States say we are ade- 
quately prepared. Gas masks and 
protective clothing can prevent a 
person from breathing deadly 
chemicals and prevent dangerous 
toxins from coming into contact 
with the skin. 

The Department of Defense 
has begun to vaccinate members 
of the military against anthrax. 
However, there are no such vac- 
cinations for the general public. 
Although there isn’t a full vacci- 
nation for anthrax, antibiotics can 
be effective if caught at an early 
stage. If left untreated, anthrax, 
which infects the lungs, is fatal in 
90 percent of cases. 

The Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention claims it 
has enough smallpox vaccine to 
medicate up to 15 million people. 
However, some scientists specu- 
late that the vaccines might not 
work up. to their full capability 
because they are more than 40 
years old. Another fear is that 


terrorists could genetically alter a 
strain, leaving any vaccine inef- 
fective. Although anthrax can be 
treated, there is no effective post- 
exposure cure for smallpox. 

Jonathan Stewart, a resident 
of Connecticut who recently 
enlisted in the Army, said he 
believes the United States is well 
prepared to defend against bio- 
chemical warfare. % 

“From my understanding, it 
seems that people who are in the 
greatest fear of being contaminat- 
ed by biological or chemical 
weapons are the ones serving our 
country overseas,” Stewart said. 
“These people are being trained 
how to survive in case of a chem- 
ical or biological attack.” 

Junior Justin Barrel, who is 
well aware of the circumstances 


involved in biochemical warfare 


and knows the possibilities of 
smallpox, and ricin as possible 
biochemical weapons, said he 
didn’t think people should be so 
fearful. 5 

“From what I know about 
this whole idea of biochemical 
warfare, it’s pretty unrealistic to 
think terrorists have the capabili- 
_ty to genetically alter a previous 
strain of a virus like smallpox and 
make it impossible for our vac- 
cines to cure.” 

Barrel said he thinks certain 
areas of biochemical warfare are 
feasible. However, he said the 
true fear of biochemical warfare 
is the propaganda lying beside it: 
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‘Museum’comes alive at McCarthy 




















; All photos by Jeff Morton 
Left to right: Hannah London, Joe Guarino, Dave Volpe (bottom), Caroline Higgins, Kathryn Stevens, 
Heather Asquith. . 


Arts Center 
Admission: Free 
Plot: Set on the last 
day of art exhibit, 
art lovers travel 
through the gallery 
forming a comedy 
with a serious mes- 
sage. The gallery 
becomes a parable 
-of humanity. 


i. fel eae 
Bes ts 
: DOCERE ERY 
Stevens (Mrs. Salt, Zoe) and Guarino 


(Will Willard, Mr. Moe). 











Just what the 
country needed 


Oscars take viewers’ minds off war 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


The 75th Academy Awards 
ceremony was supposed to be the 
night of “Chicago,” but much to 
my surprise, this was not the 
case. Nominated for 13 Oscars, 
“Chicago” only nabbed a modest 
six. With only three nominations 
to start the evening, “The 
Pianist” became the night’s 
biggest winner, taking home all 
three of the “big five” categories 
for which it was nominated. The 
“big five” are best picture, direc- 


When Halle Berry ann- 
ounced Adrien Brody as the win- 
ner of Best ‘Actor, the crowd was 
stunned in silence. The audience 
had expected either Jack 
Nicholson for “About Schmidt” 
or Daniel Day-Lewis for “Gangs 
of New York.” 

I was positive Day-Lewis 
would win and normally I would 
have been cursing at the screen if 
he didn’t. However, Brody’s per- 
formance in “The Pianist” was.so 
masterful that I tamed my. tem- 
per. 

When Brody climbed the 
stage to give his acceptance 
speech, he gave another moving 
performance. Brody thanked his 
family and friends, and he even 
forced the orchestra cueing him 
to move off stage to stop so. he 
could savor the moment. The cli- 
max. of his speech came at the 
end when he tearfully wished for 
the swift and peaceful resolution 
to the conflict in Iraq, and 
thanked a friend who is currently 
a soldier in Kuwait. I am certain 
Brody’s speech will be replayed 
at future Oscar telecasts. 

However, Brody’s emotional 
speech wasn’t the only one dur- 
ing the evening. “Pianist” screen- 
writer Ronald Harwood assumed 


the obvious, that Roman Polanski 
would not be winning for best 
director, declared he did not 
deserve his award, but that 
Polanski did. This: was the per- 
fect set-up for Polanski’s unex- 
pected win only minutes later, 
which drew a standing ovation 
and a respectful nod from fellow 
nominee Martin Scorsese 
(“Gangs of New York’). 

While The Pianist was not 
my favorite film of the year, it 
was a powerful story and any 
hard feelings [ had for the film 
were gone by the end of 


‘Museum’ tor, screenplay, actor and actress. Harwood and Brodys’ accept- 
The film won for best adapted ance speeches. 

Date: March 26-29 screenplay (Ronald Harwood), As predicted by every critic 

Time: 7 p.m. best actor (Adrien Brody) and on the planet, “Chicago” took 

Place: McCarthy best director (Roman Polanski). | home the top honor of best pic- 


ture, but was nicely upstaged by 
“The Pianist” in other categories. 

Other highlights included an 
honorary Oscar for screen legend 
Peter O’ Toole, who is known for 
classic roles in “Lawrence of 
Arabia” and “The Lion in 
Winter.” O’Toole had been nom- 
inated by the Academy seven 
times but never won 

“Always a bridesmaid, never 
a bride, my foot,” O’Toole said 
during his acceptance speech. 

’ When I first read the nomi- 
nees back in February, I feared 
this would be another destructive 
Oscars ceremony for me. I have 
been known to break any small 
object near me when things start 
going wrong. Thankfully this did 
not happen though my remote did 
slip out my hand and in the direc- 
tion of the TV screen once or 
twice. : 

Many despair that the Oscars 
have become about nothing more 
then popularity and the show has 
become a time for celebrities to 
flatter themselves. While this is 
certainly true, it is also true that 
the Oscars are a celebration of a 
100-year-old art form. This is 
why, in the midst of war, it was 
nice to spend three hours with the 
stars. 
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‘Dreamcatcher’ is dream come true 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Photo Editor 


Acclaimed writer/director 
Lawrence Kasdan (“Star Wars: 
Episode VI Return of the Jedi,” 
“Wyatt Earp”) has returned from 
a four-year break to team up with 
Stephen King to bring King’s 
best-selling novel “Dreamcatch- 
er” to the screen. 

“Dreamcatcher” is the story 

of four friends from Derry, 
Maine, who received a special 
psychic power from saving a 
young autistic boy in their child- 
hood. 
' Twenty years later, in a 
return to their hunting cabin, The 
Hole in the Wall, Dr. Henry 
Devlin, (Thomas Jane) Jc& 
“Beaver” Clarendon, (Jason 
Lee), Gary “Jonesy” Jones 
(Damian Lewis) and Pete Moore 
(Timothy Olyphant) find them- 
selves in the middle of an alien 
crash landing and a military con- 
spiracy to cover it up. 

While the credits would have 
the audience believing that 
Morgan Freeman (Col. Abraham 
Kurtz) holds the lead role, this is 
clearly not the case. Freeman’s 
character is only a secondary vil- 
Jain. “Dreamcatcher” focuses.on 
the four friends dealing with the 
supernatural events happening 
around them. : 

Soon after. the alien crash, 
Jones is possesed by one of the 
aliens. The alien, referred to as 
Mr. Gray, takes over Jones’ mind 


More previews and ads for your movie money 


By Abby Sweetser 
Staff Writer 


If you’ve been to a movie 
lately you’ve probably noticed 
that it seems like previews are 
getting longer and longer. 
According to an article by the 
Associated Press, there have in 
fact been recemt lawsuits that 
arose over lost time because a 
movie didn’t start at the sched- 
uled time. 

Burlington movie-goers are 
in luck because most previews 
are kept to around 10 minutes. At 
the Essex Outlet Cinema, the pol- 
icy is to keep previews around 8 
to 10 minutes. 

At the Essex Outlet, 
“Daredevil” was scheduled to 
start at 7:30 and the movie offi- 
cially started rolling at 7:39. The 
longest preview at this cinema 
has been 15 minutes and it was 
before the movie “Tears of the 
Sun.” 

Projectionist Jared Leblanc, 
Essex Outlets keep previews a 
certain length, he said 

“The amount of previews 
depends on if they are teasers of 
actual trailers,” Leblanc said. 

While some previews come 
attached with the movie, others 
come with posters and are put on 
at the theater. [f the theater put 
advertisements in with previews, 
Leblanc said, it would be up to 
the manager. 





and body in an attempt to infest 
the planet with an alien virus 
called “Ripley,” an homage to the 
“Alien” movies. Jones’ personal- 
ity is not completely taken over 
by Mr. Gray. He hides in a small 
place in his mind, or as Jones 
puts it, his “information store- 
house.” By doing this, his con- 
sciousness is able to protect itself 
from Mr. Gray. 

Lewis as Jones is truly amaz- 
ing. He is able to convincingly 
bring his own character to life, 


‘The film 
companies delegate 
what previews go 
with what movie. 
They are the ones in 


control.’ 
Greg Bedard, 
manager of Hoyt’s Cinema 9 


Essex Outlet Cinema manag- 
er Dale Chapman said they don’t 
have a lot of choice with what 
previews they play. 

“Sometimes the previews are 
mandated from the film compa- 
nies,” he said. “Certain movies 
have to play with certain pre- 
views.” 

At Essex Outlet Cinema, 
Chapman said they don’t have 
any ads in the previews. 

However, advertisements 
play in a slide show before the 
show. Many of these pre-show 
ads are for local businesses and 
services. Film trivia questions in 
the slideshow are designed to 
ekeep audiences entertained as 
they wait. These slides are pro- 
vided by a national agency called 
Screenvision Direct, which has 
an office in Boston for New 
England theaters. : 

Austin Whitaker, a supervi- 
sor at Essex Outlet Cinema, said 


most complaints ~bout previews 


are nat ahnait th  ITenoth: af the 


but also the character of Mr. 
Gray. To differentiate the two 
parts, Jones speaks with an 
English accent when Mr. Gray is 
in control. In a performance rem- 
iniscent of Golem in “The Two 
Towers,” we often see Mr. Gray 
and Jones in a battle of words and 
thoughts. This battle is illustrat- 
ed when Jones attempts to hide 
certain childhood memories from 
Mr. Gray, who is trying to dis- 
cover Jones’ past. 

Believe it or not, “Dream- 


previews, but the-content. 

“We’ve had 
when we get a preview but not 
the movie. We also try to put pre- 
views with similarly rated 
movies,” Whitaker said. “We’ve 
had complaints about a G-rated 
movie with PG or PG-13 pre- 
views and we’ve sometimes had 
to take them off. We also try to 
keep kid previews off R-rated 
films.” 

The previews before “Agent 


“Cody Banks,” a Disney movie 


aimed at kids, had previews for 
“The Lizzie McGuire Movie,” 
“View From The _ Top,” 
“Bulletproof Monk” and “What a 
Girl Wants.” All of’ these pre- 
views were rated either G or for 
all audiences. 

Before the action/drama film 
“Tears of the Sun,” movie-goers 
saw previews for “Identity,” 
“Terminator 3” and “Anger 
Management.” “Identity” and 
“Terminator 3” were both 
action/drama films, and “Anger 
Management” is a comedy star- 
ring Adam Sandler and Jack 
Nicholson. 

The Hoyt’s Cinema 9 on 
Fayette Road in South Burlington 
is in the same boat as Essex as far 
as the lack of choice in the pre- 


-Views. 


“The film companies dele- 
gate what previews go with what 
movie. They are the ones in con- 
trol,” said Greg Bedard, general 


complaints 


Photo courtesy of Warner Bros. 


catcher” is set out to be a monster 
movie. The digital and anima- 
tronics | creatures of 
“Dreamcatcher” were not the 
cliched “little green men” we 
have seen in other movies, but 
grotesque creatures from our 
nightmares. 
Kasdan’s directing is fantas- 
tic. He is able to bring the audi- 
ence close to the four friends and 
how their lives would have fallen 
apart without this psychic link. 
Yet Kasdan is able to switch and 


manager. 

Hoyt’s Cinema 9 aims to 
keep. previews to about 10 min- 
utes, but it currently has one film 
that has 19 minutes of previews 
before the movie actually begins, 
Bedard sais. : 

“For some reason they 
decided to load up on one partic- 
ular movie, and we have to do 
what they want,” Bedard said. 

According to Bedard, film 
companies send people to check 
up on the theater from time to 
time to make sure that the the- 


“Dreamcatcher” 


’ Directed by Lawrence Kasdan 


Written by William Goldman 
and Lawrence Kasdan 
Starring Morgan Freeman, 
Thomas Jane and 

Damian Lewis 


Rating 9 out of 10 


‘show us scenes of absolute hor- 
ror, like when one of the aliens 
bursts from the body of an 
unknown hunter. Kasdan uses ~ 
the camera in a way that makes 
all the alien scenes much more 
terrifying. 

Many of the movie’s scenes 
were shot in unconventional. 
ways. When we are with Mr. 
Gray, the camera will often shake 
as we stare into his eyes and is 
almost never shooting at a nor- 
mal, head-on angle. The creative 
camera work heightens the ten- 
sion and reminds us that we are 
looking at an alien. 

Kasdan’s “Dreamcatcher” in 
many ways departs from King’s 
book. Many of the changes will 
be surprises to those who have 
already read the novel. For those 
who have not, “Dreamcatcher” 
will certainly hold their attention. 
“Dreamcatcher” is a thrilling hor- 
ror movie that uses extraordinary 


effects to uncover some of our 


most common fears. 


* 


aters are playing the mandated 
film previews. 

Hoyt’s Cinema 9, currently 
has a Coca-Cola ad playing with 
the previews. This ad runs about 
two minutes. Bedard said the cin- 
ema has also had anti-smoking 
and car ads, which he didn’t think 
was right. 

The theater has had com- 
plaints about the previews, 
Bedard said. “Nineteen minutes 
is too many previews, and people 
do complain, but some people 
also like the previews.” 
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Candidates ready to jump into April LEAP 


By Katie Mazurek 
Staff Writer 


The last LEAP of the year 
will be taking place the first 
weekend of April. 

“LEAP rocks! It’s not a cult! 
I would encourage anyone think- 
ing of going to talk to someone 
who has gone,” said Caitlin 
Reen, the support rector for this 
LEAP. “It is a great experience; 
nothing to be feared.” 

LEAP is a retreat sponsored 
by the Catholic Diocese of 
Burlington, under the direction of 
St. Michael’s Rev. Marcel 
Rainville, S.S.E. The weekend is 
entirely student run and is offered 
four times every school year. 

If you want to know more, 
you can’t unless you go on the 
retreat. All the activities are kept 
a secret by those involved. 

LEAP is a Christian retreat 
with a Catholic focus that is built 
upon talks, activities and group 
dynamics, according to the 
retreat’s information booklet. 

“I would not so much call 
the retreat religious as I would 
spiritual,” said sophomore Tara 
Molloy, a member of the support 
team. She said the retreat is for 
anyone regardless of denomina- 
tion. 

The retreat’s application 
stresses that the purpose of the 
weekend is to encourage accept- 
ance, tolerance and appreciation 
of people with different gifts, tal- 
ents, interests, abilities and back- 
grounds. 

The core team for the week- 


end is really excited and anxious- 
ly awaiting to bring this experi- 
ence to the newest leapers, said 
Brian McSherry, one of the co- 
rectors for the retreat. 

This April LEAP will be 
McSherry’s sixth and final one. 
He became involved during his 
first year and has returned annu- 
ally. 
“T think that the combination 
of being in charge, having some 
close friends making their first 
LEAP and having my sister go is 
what is going to make this one 
the best,” McSherry said. 

McSherry’s sister is a sec- 
ond-year law student at Boston 


College. 

The retreat is open to anyone 
ages 18 to 25. Candidates do not 
have to be from St. Michael’s. To 
go on the weekend, a person must 
fill out a short application. 

Reen is the support rector, 
which means she will coordinate 
the support team. The support 
team does not go on the weekend, 
but does all of the “behind the 
scenes” work. The support team 
members make everything used 
during the weekend, such as 
nametags. 

“Being on support is a great 
way to be able to give back to 
LEAP, because although you do 
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not get to go on the weekend, 
Leap would not be able to happen 
without them. My job is basical- 
ly to oversee the support team 
and make sure everything gets 
done on time,” Reen said. 

Molloy encourages people to 
try the weekend retreat. 

“T personally had a wonder- 
ful experience, and many of the 
people I know did as well. But 
it’s definitely a personal thing. 
You may go and enjoy it, or you 
may not, but it’s something worth 
trying out,’ Molloy said. 

While people do not know 
much about the weekend, it is 
known that a series of talks are 


Thinking about 
going? 


If you are 
interested in 
going on LEAP, 


stop by the 
Campus Ministry 
office in Alliot Hall 

to pick up an 

application. 





given on topics including faith, 
commitment, prayer and peace. 

Sophomore Ashley Benoit 
will be giving the faith talk at this 
LEAP. 

“IT am really eager to share 
my experiences and my personal 
ideas of faith with the candidates. 
I obviously can’t tell you what I 
will be saying, but it’s definitely 
going to be good. What has me 
most excited is that my roommate 
will be making her first LEAP in 
April,” Benoit said. 

This LEAP has an amazing 
team with tons of energy, and all 
of the hard work going into it is 
going to pay off, Reen said. 

Although this is the last 
LEAP of the year, team members 
encourages students to look into 
the retreat for next year or the 
years to come. 





Lecture calls for equality for homosexuals in church 


Bishop speaks on experiences of homosexual priests and others 


By Ed DiFiglia 
Religion Editor 


The Rev. Thomas Gumble- 
ton used letters from gay priests 
and personal experiences to dis- 
cuss the role of homosexuals in 
the Catholic Church. 

Gumbleton is an auxiliary 
bishop in the Diocese of Detroit. 
He spoke in the International 
Commons on March 12. 

Gumbleton became involved 
in ministry for homosexuals after 
he was invited to speak at a New 
Ways ministry gathering in 1991. 
Since then, he has been active in 
meeting the religious needs of 
homosexuals and their families. 


“T’ ve become more and more 
aware how much discrimination 
there is in the community and the 
church,” Gumbleton said before 
the lecture. 

Gumbleton said he does a lot 
of counseling, mostly for parents 
of homosexuals who have prob- 
lems coming to terms with the 
sexuality of their children. He 
also said he has worked with 
groups lobbying for homosexu- 
als’ civil rights. 

In his lecture, Gumbleton 
said he had a personal experience 
with a negative reaction to homo- 
sexuality when his younger 
brother came out. 

“T found that I myself had to 


Quote of the week 


“Whatever God’s dream about 
man may be, it seems certain that 
it cannot come true unless man 


cooperates.” ~ 


-—Stella Terrill Mann 





‘We must allow them 
to be who they are 
without any 
discrimination.’ 


Rev. Thomas Gumbleton 


reanalyze my understanding of 
homosexuality,” Gumbleton said. 
He came through his own homo- 
phobia and “came out” in his own 
way by openly admitting that his 
brother was homosexual. 

“God loves homosexual peo- 
ple just as God loves heterosexu- 
al people,” Gumbleton said. 

Gumbleton read letters from 
homosexual priests and others in 
the church to give personal exam- 
ples of how hard it is to be homo- 
sexual in the Catholic Church. 

One letter was from the 
mother of a lesbian woman who 
was married and had children. 
She said that her daughter was 
living a lie because she was 
afraid of what would happen if 
she ever admitted to her sexual 
orientation. 

Gumbleton also related the 
story of a man who entered the 








Photo by Ed DiFiglia 


Rev. Thomas Gumbleton speaks on homosexuals in the church. 


seminary and openly admitted to 
being gay. Those in charge of the 
seminary wrote the Vatican and 
asked if it would be acceptable to 
ordain this man. The response 
letter from the Congregation for 
Divine Worship and _ the 
Sacraments, of which Gumbleton 
had a copy, said that ordaining 
homosexuals was risky, inadvis- 
able and imprudent. The letter 
said a gay man was “not fit to 
receive sacrament of holy 
orders.” Consequently, the man 
who admitted to being gay was 
denied ordination, while two 
other gay men in his class who 
had hidden their sexuality were 
ordained. 

“We must allow them to be 
who they are without any dis- 


crimination,” Gumbleton said. 

Gumbleton said gay priests 
are better at relating to “outcasts” 
because they have been treated as 
outcasts by society. 

Gumbleton touched on the 
issue of trying to “fix’’ homosex- 
uals through therapy. He said this 
therapy can be harmful to those 
who undergo it. 

“Concentrate on the person, 
not the homosexual orientation 
itself,” Gumbleton said. 

Eric Kuplast, a senior and 
member of ALLY, © said 
Gumbleton presented a “unique 
viewpoint.” 

“It was nice to have someone 
high up in the church come and 
speak educatedly about the sub- 
ject,” Kuplast said. 


12 
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Everyone is different 


Respecting cultural differences within the college community. 


After a soccer tournament in 
Denmark, my team headed from 
Germany to England on a 
overnight cruise. The ship crew 
offered a movie that night, so 
while my team was settling down 
and sharing our candy with one 
another we heard, “Stupid 
frickin’ Americans,” shouted 
from behind us. A British girl 
scout troop was sitting there talk- 
ing about the way we pro- 
nounced “candy.” 

Many cultures around the 


vold hae aa 
recently  ex- 

pressed _ their 

disfavor for 

the United 

States, either 

through their 
actions or a 





Niki PELLETIER 
CoLumns Epiror 


words, in this 
case. But are 
Americans 
ignorant — as expressed by the 
British girls — or just misunder- 
stood? 

Either side could be argued 
for or against Americans, but 
when it comes down to it, it’s all 
a matter of differences. 

It’s not easy to travel to a 
foreign country because the cul- 
ture is so different. It is especial- 
ly difficult going to a country 
- that speaks a different language. 

Marie Park, a student from 
South Korea, said, “It has been 
harder for me to make friends 
with Americans than fellow 
international students.” 

However, it is just as hard 
for Americans to go to a different 
country without being looked as 
though we have five heads just 
because we’re American. 

Park said she thinks the lan- 
guage gap is one of the main rea- 
sons American students segre- 
gate themselves from interna- 
tional students. 

St. Michael’s students don’t 
have the patience to stop and lis- 
ten to international students 
unless they are willing and open- 
minded about it, Park said. She 
also said it is hard for ker to go 
up to American students to say 
“hi.” Even if a greeting is 


a 


offered, Park still thinks it’s hard 
to maintain a_ relationship 
because of communication. Park 
said Americans find it hard to 
understand people, and that’s 
why they seem so selfish. 

Everyone is proud of his or 
her own culture and sometimes 
it’s hard to accept that not every- 
one in the world thinks or acts 
the way we do. We take pride in 
our faith and may find it hard to 
understand what other people 
believe in. However, we also 
take pride in opinions and prefer- 
ences. With personal matters, it’s 
only about yourself and nobody 
else. Everyone is entitled to his 
or her own opinions. 

Park thinks Americans have 
pride in themselves, but a little 
too much to open up to strangers 
and people who are different 
from them. She said that interna- 
tional students just have to accept 
this because Americans are sim- 
ply proud of their independent 
history. 

In a sense, we’re all students 
just trying to live our lives as best 
as possible. We're all here at St. 
Michael’s trying to get an educa- 
tion and trying to seek happiness. 
It’s all just a matter of accepting 
the differences and moving on 
from there. Why would a differ- 
ence in culture or language keep 
two people from being friends? 
It shouldn’t. 

Park concludes. by saying 
that wherever you go, you should 
always try to stay positive and 
smile as you approach others 
with openness in order to persue 
a friendship. 

Is it that easy to stay positive 
with a war in progress? Some 
Americans are suspicious of any- 
body who looks Arabic, and 
some Americans get skeptical 
about someone if the other per- 
son looks at them strangely; 
oversensitive is the answer there. 
Why interpret the way someone 
looks at you when you don’t 
even know what they’re think- 
ing? Looks can be deceiving, so 
get to know the person. 

For Kayoko Hirano, a stu- 
dent from Japan, being in the 
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“St. Michael’s 
students don’t have 
the patience to stop 

and listen to 

international 
students unless they 

are willing and 
open-minded about 

it. It is hard for me 
to go up to American 
students to say ‘hi.’” 


Marie Park, SIS 


United States for her is like par- 
ticipating in the war. She said 
that she knows she’s not at war, 
but she still feels like she’s par- 
ticipating. 

Hirano said if she were 
home, she would just be observ- 
ing what is going on in Iraq and 
only be seeing it through the 
news. But here, although she 
considers herself passive, she 
feels more involved with the war 
than she would be at home. 

At first, Hirano was a little 
scared being in the United States 
when the war broke out, but 
she’s not as frightened anymore, 
even though it’s only been six 
days. 

She said being in Vermont 
makes her feel safer because not 
many people think there will be 
an act of terrorism in Vermont. 
She said Vermont seems too 
peaceful for anything to happen 
here. 

Maybe going to a different 
country and fitting in is as easy 
as approaching others with 
openness, as Park feels. 

But during a time of war, it’s 
pretty much a collection of coun- 
tries against another collection to 
some Americans. To discrimi- 
nate against someone for being 
from an “enemy” country is sim- 
ply ignorant and I hope most 
Americans feel the same. 

Reducing the friction in cul- 
tural differences is not an easy 
task. It’s painless to say you'll 
keep an open mind upon running 
into an international student, but 
it’s harder to actually follow 
through with the promise. 
Nobody wants to be different; 
everyone just is. Rather than 
recognizing the specific differ- 
ences in language and _ culture, 
there needs to be a general 
acknowledgement that everyone 
is different whether it be with 
skin color, race, sexual orienta- 
tion, etc. There are differences 
within individual countries. Not 
one person in this world is the 
same, but regardless of differ- 
ences, everyone is definitely 
deserving of an equal amount of 
respect. 


Target: Thoughts, 
hearts and 
perspectives 


Comparing the lives of students and soldiers 


As I dragged my feet on the 
way to my 8 a.m. class Monday, 
I suddenly heard a shrill screech. 
The high pitch 
scream came 
from the sky 
and I saw a 
fighter jet fly 
over head. 

By. the 
time I had 
walked from 
Klein to St. 
Edmund’s, 
four fighter 
jets had 
passed overhead. I thought to 
myself how completely possible 
it could be that the pilots of those 
jets were my age. 

Those pilots were probably 
somebody’s girlfriend _or 
boyfriend, husband or wife, 
brother or sister, son or daughter. 

Every day I hear the jets that 
fly over the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus as I walk to class, and every 
day my thoughts are focused on 
classes and the other details of 
my life. 

During my 8 a.m. walks to 
class, the same thoughts ran 
through my mind about why I 
went to class instead of staying 
in bed. On Monday, March 17, 
the day President Bush 
announced his decision to take 
military action in Iraq, the focus 
of my thoughts took a 180- 
degree turn. 

Even though I may have 
been close in age to the pilot, I 
am sure our thoughts were far 
apart that morning. While I was 
complaining to myself about sit- 
ting through two hours of class, I 
can only imagine what was going 
through the pilot’s mind. I 
thought about the possibility of 
that pilot going to war in Iraq. 
The thought that this pilot might 
have had to say goodbye to 
someone he loved this morning 
ran through my mind. The fact 
that I had to sit through two 
hours of a class at 8 a.m. no 
longer seemed significant. 

After my class, I checked 
my e-mail and read one from a 
loved one, which reminded me 
of how much I miss him. I'll see 
him in a couple of weeks. 
Soldiers and pilots in our mili- 
tary and allied forces have no 
idea when they’ll see their fami- 
lies again and, on top of that, 
there is the possibility of never 
seeing them again. 

I watch the nightly news, 
“48-Hours” and “60 Minutes,” 
and I have seen the families and 
friends of these U.S. soldiers and 
pilots. I get teary-eyed when [ 
see a husband stationed in the 


SARAH 
MacConneLL 


Guest CoLuMNIST 





Instead of 
surrendering to the 
frustration of trying 

to wrap my brain 
around the situation, 
I have resigned 
myself to wrapping 
my heart around it. 


Middle East looking at his new- 
born baby for the first time in a 
photograph. The situation is so 
incomprehensible to me because 
it affects so many people in so 
many different ways. 

Instead of surrendering to 
the frustration of trying to wrap 
my brain around the situation, I 
have resigned myself to wrap- 
ping my heart around it. 

Instead of being concerned 
with how I will move out of my 
apartment, if I will get my 
deposit back and if I'll have a job 
come September, my concerns 
have shifted to the well-being of 
citizens globally. Whether peo- 
ple choose to care or not is their 
own decision; this war will affect 
their lives in some way, regard- 
less. If it doesn’t seem real or 
relevant enough, former high 
school friends and siblings of St. 
Michael’s students are being sta- 
tioned in Pakistan and through- 
out the Middle East. It doesn’t 
get much more real than that. 

Fighter jets soaring over 
campus rarely go unnoticed; I 
often watch people strain their 
necks to see where the loud noise 


_is coming. I hear people spout 


their opinions of war and the lat- 
est news, but I have yet to hear 
anyone put themselves in the 
shoes of the pilot who flies over 
campus. Imagine what the pilot’s 
opinions of war might be; what if 
he is against it? 

So let’s assume that on any 
given morning, there is a student 
who doesn’t want to go to class,. 
a pilot who doesn’t want to go to 
war and the pilot’s loved ones 
who don’t want to say goodbye. 
This situation demands perspec- 
tive. 

As a student at a small pri- 
vate college, it is easy to live ina 
bubble of class assignments, 
night-life and gossip. When our 
thoughts turn to frustration from 
our daily routines, perhaps a 
broader perspective is needed on 
the daily life of a soldier in Iraq. 
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“Museum.” The major St. 
Michael’s spring theater produc- 
tion. A comedy by Tina Howe set 
in an art gallery where the char- 
acters are the exhibition. 7 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. Free. 


Flanders Recorder Quartet 
and Friends. Celebrating its 
15th anniversary. Performing 
lute, cembalo and percussion to 
present a program called 
“Magic.” Presented by the UVM 
Lane Series. Adult tickets $20, 
student tickets $15. 7:30 p.m. 
UVM Recital Hall. 


Bela Fleck and the Flecktones. 
Bela Fleck is considered one of 
the finest banjo players of all 
time. The band plays a mix of 


bluegrass, jazz, classical and’ 


rock. Tickets $47.10 or $40.71. 
8 p.m. Flynn Center. 


Goals and tactics workshop. A 
discussion about goals and tactics 
of organizing a variety of direct 
actions. Learn effective forms of 
activism to achieve your goals. 
Limited class size, call 860-7812. 
7 p.m. R.U.1.2 Headquarters, 1 
Steele St., Burlington. 


Tai Chi Chuan. This traditional 
form of Tai Chi is a gentle and 
flowing exercise that helps cor- 


rect’ posture and creates deep: 


relaxation and overall health. 
Ongoing classes. $12 per class or 
$35 per month for unlimited 
classes. Beginner class 9 to 10 
a.m., experienced class 6:15 to 
7:15 p.m. Vermont Center for 


Acupuncture and_ Holistic 
Healing,.. = 257 1... Pine Sie 
Burlington. 


CPR, first-aid AED instructor 
training. Register by calling 
Amy McNall at 660-9130. $75. 
6 to 10 pm. American Red 
Cross Northern Vermont Chapter, 
29 Mansfield Ave., Burlington. 


Junior/sophomore accounting 
workshop. This workshop will 
focus on the many resources 
available for developing career 
objectives. Sponsored by the 
Student Resource Center. 4:30 to 
5:30 p.m. Vermont Room, Alliot 
Hall. 


THURSDAY 
March 27 


“Justice and the Peace in Light 
of the Gospel.” Speaking on this 
topic will be Bishop Edward K. 
Braxton, Diocesan Bishop of 
Dake’ Charles, La. +7) p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


True Music: Battle of the 
Bands. Presenting Maximum 
' Grace, Named by Strangers, 
Salad Days and Voice. The 
bands will pick numbers out of a 
hat to choose what order they 
will play in. .Each band gets 30 
minutes to perform. A panel of 


judges and 


audience response will determine 
the winner. $5. 9 p.m., doors 
open at 8 p.m. Higher Ground. 
21+ 


“Poetry and the Power of the 
Word.” A public reading by 
Wanda Coleman, a poet and for- 
mer columnist for the Los 
Angeles Times Magazine. 7 to 9 
p.m. UVM Recital Hall, Music 
Building. 


“Rhythm and Brews 
Coffeehouse.” Pamela Means, a 
Boston-based folk guitarist. 8 to 
10 p.m.  UVM’s Fireplace 
Lounge, Living/Learning Center, 
Commons Building. 


Lone Catalysts. — Featuring 
Emcee J Sands and Producer J 
Rawls, Marvalous, DJ Zack and 
Poverty. Lone Catalysts with 
Emcee J Sands and Producer J 
Rawls have been together since 
the mid °90s. Poverty is a white 
rapper who has been homeless 
nine out of the past 13 years. $5. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Club 
Metronome, Main Street, 
Burlington. 21+ 


FRIDAY 
March 28 


Second night of “Museum.” 
See March 26. 5 : 


The Machine. The Machine 
performs its interpretation of 
Pink Floyd. Sponsored by 106.7 
WIZN and Sam Adams. $15. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Higher 
Ground. 18+ 


“A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.” Containing some of 
Shakespeare’s best-known lan- 
guage and most-inspired charac- 
ters. Performed by the Aquila 
Theatre Company. Presented by 
the UVM Lane Series. Adult 
tickets $31, $21 or $16, students 


$5 or $16. 7:30 p.m. Flynn 
Center. 
“Fusion.” DJ Robbie J and DJ 


Toxic handspin hip-hop, R&B, 
house and techno. $3 for 21+, 
18-20 can enter for $10 before 11 
pm. 9 pm. to 2 am. Club 


Millennium, Church Street, 
Burlington. | 
Mike Doughty of Soul 


Coughing. Mike Doughty went 
from playing with a rock band to 


’ performing solo acoustic shows. 


Doughty refers to his music as 
“small rock.” $10 in advance, 
$12 at the door. Doors open at 7 
p.m. Club Metronome, Main 
Street, Burlington. 21+ 


Educator appreciation. Bord- 
er’s Bookstore invites educators 
to shop here and receive a 25 per- 
cent discount. Store hours: 
Monday through Saturday 9 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. and Sunday 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Church Street, Burlington. 


Calendar 
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Carbon Leaf featuring Jump Little Children will perform at Higher 
Ground on April 1 with its balance of organic modern rock and pop 
music. Tickets are $10 in advance and $12 at the door. Doors open at 8 


p.m. The show is 18+. 


SATURDAY 
March 29 


Final showing of “Museum.” 
See March 26. 


Jazz Mandolin Project. An 
electric mix of music featuring 
some jazz and folk instruments. 
Tickets $12 in advance, $14 at 
the door. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Higher Ground. 18+ 


Chucho Valdes. Special guest 
Joe Lavano. Grammy-winning 
Cuban pianist. Valdes is also. the 
co-founder of the Cuban jazz 
band Irakere. Adult tickets $34 
or $27, students $29 or $22. 8 
p.m. Flynn Center. 


“The Club Mixx.” DJ Irie and 
DJ Robbie J playing hip-hop and 
house party. $3 for 21+, 18-20 
can enter for $10 before 11 p.m. 


9 p.m. to. 2 ya-mé Club 
Millennium, Church Street, 
Burlington. 


Second day of Educator appre- 
ciation. See March 28. 

“Boomeritis and the 
Emergence of Integral 
Consciousness with Clint Fuhs. 
Looking for an alternative solu- 
tion to global problems such as 


“war and environmental destruc- 


tion. This workshop will trace 
the emergence of integral con- 
sciousness by identifying the 
downfalls of Boomeritis, a dan- 
gerous blend of. pluralism and 
narcissism. For information call 
Clint Fuhs at 310-9645. $57. 10 
am. to 5 p.m. Essex Learning 
Center, 57 River Road, Suite 
1032, Essex Junction. 


SUNDAY 
March 30 


Matsuri Festival. The bi-annual 
festival to celebrate Japanese cul- 
ture. Featuring Burlington Taiko 


drummers, flower arranging, tea 
ceremony, calligraphy, children’s 
games, kimono try-on, Japanese 
food, martial arts, Zen archery, 
prizes and more. Adults $5, chil 
dren $3. 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Ross 
Sports Center. 


De La Soul, The Voice and 
Manifest Nexto Me. Presented 
by the UVM Student 
Association. $25. Doors open at 
7 p.m, UVM’s Ira Allen Chapel. 


Last day of educator apprecia- 
tion. See March 28. 


MONDAY 
March 31 


Particle. A mix of a space-porn 
soundtrack, high-octane funk and 
myriad electronic styles. Particle 
is a band always in search of new 
music ideas. Tickets $10 in 
advance, $12 at the door. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Higher Ground. 
18+ 


Intermediate Internet explo- 
ration. Download files, work 
with favorites and use different 
file formats. Use different Web 
sites to find people, get driving 
directions and see local movie 


listings. Pre-register by calling 
865-7217. $2. Fletcher Free 
Library, 2955 sCollepe 7 Sty 
Burlington. 


TUESDAY 
April 1 


“13 Irish Writers & Selected 
Poets and Musicians.” A lec- 
ture and exhibit of etches by Jack 
Coughlin, an American print- 
maker. 7:30 p.m. McCarthy Arts 
Center gallery. Coughlin’s work 
will be on view in the gallery 
from April 2 to 12, weekdays 4 
to 8 p.m. and weekends | to 5 
p-m 








Carbon Leaf. Featuring Jump 
Little Children. Carbon Leaf is 
the recipient of the first Coca- 
Cola New Music Award. Carbon 
Leaf will perform four-part har- 
monized lyrics. Tickets $10 in 
advance, $12 at the door. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Higher Ground. 
18+ 


Mikey Dread backed by Dub 
Station. An April Fool’s Day 
bash with reggae music. -Mikey 
Dread has made live concert per- 
formances with the Fully 
Fullwood Band across Hawaii 
and California. $7. Doors open 
at 7 p.m. Club Metronome, Main 
Street., Burlington. 21+ 


WEDNESDAY 
April 2 


“The Catholic University: 
Before, After and Beyond.” 
George Dennis O’Brien, former 
president of Bucknell University 
and the University of Chicago is 
giving the Donald J. Sutherland 
College lecture in the liberal arts. 
7:30 p.m. Farrell Room, St. 
Edmund’s Hall. 


“Villains and Sin: The Songs of 
Bob Dylan.” Christopher Ricks, 
Warren professor at Boston 
University and renowned literary 
critic, is coming to speak. 7 p.m. 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


David Sedaris. Renowned comic 
and author shares his experiences 
as a former elf at Macy’s Santa 
Land and his current side job as a 
maid by using a satiric perspec- 
tive. Adult tickets $29 or $25, 
students $24 or $21. 7:30 p.m. 
Flynn Center. 


“College Night.” Dance party 
with DJ Robbie J and special 
guests. Free pool. No cover for 
21+, 18-20 can enter for $5 
before 11 p.m. 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Club Millennium, Church Street, 
Burlington. 


Reeltime Travelers. Reeltime 
plays old American music rooted 
in the pre-record string bands of 
Southern Appalachia. Its shows 
are a mix of traditional, fiddle- 
driven dance tunes, mountain 
harmonies, original banjo and 
fiddle tunes and new songs with 
ties to the old-time tradition. $7. 
Doors open at 7 p.m. Club 
Metronome, Main Street, 
Burlington. 21+ 


Submissions 


To have your item printed 
in the weekly calendar, 


send it to: 
The Defender 
SMC Box 275 or 
defender@smcvt.edu 
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Intramural hockey sets different standard 


Men and women play together, sharing the ice and the locker room 


By Sarah MacConnell 
Staff Writer 


Intramural hockey has just 
started and for returning players 
that means settling some old 
scores. 

There are four coed intramu- 
ral hockey teams with about 10 
players on each team. The co-ed 
factor seems to be attracting par- 
ticipants. 

Sophomore Katherine 
Talbot, entering her second year 
playing intramural hockey, said 
she was apprehensive about play- 
ing. 

“At first I was scared 
because it was mostly boys, but 
they were very nice, and I think 
playing with them improved my 
skating,” Talbot said. 

Talbot said she enjoys that 
aspect even though the men can 
be competitive. 

“Tm playing again this year 
because it was fun to keep up 
with guys, and it’s better than 
doing nothing,” Talbot said. 

Sophomore Michael 
Christopher said the coed teams 
are what makes the league fun. 

“It was really fun to play 
with the girls because it wasn’t 





cutthroat, it was more social than 
competitive,” Christopher said. 
There is a wide range of 
hockey skill in the intramural 
league, ranging from beginner to 


Return from the sun 


Back from the heat and the blue skies, 
softball team ready to continue season 


By Jessica Hanchette 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s softball 
team, which had a record of 5-33 
and 4-24 in the Northeast-10 last 
season, headed south for winter 
break as it competed in a tourna- 
ment that took place in Fort 
Myers, Fla. The team played in 
10 games, winning four of them. 

Head coach Robyn Newton, 
who is in her third season with 
the program, is very grateful for 
the opportunity to play during 
break. 

“Florida gives us 10-plus 
games and practices outside to 
work on our kinks, nerves and 
our skills of the game,’ Newton 
said. “The players leave feeling 
very confident and comfortable 
in their positions.” 

Because of the weather con- 
ditions in Vermont, the softball 
season is short. All of the Purple 
Knights’ games take place during 





Senior Amanda Frost and junior Katie Healey do some drills. 


April; and times games are post- 
poned because of the weather. 
The rough conditions force St. 
Michael’s to carry pre-season 
practices inside, and usually the 
first time the Purple Knights see 
the grass is on opening day. 

With the return to Vermont 
and snow after such warm condi- 
tions during winter break, the 
Purple Knights have stayed 
focused and continude to work in 
preparation for the season. 
Junior Catherine Bourque, who 
plays third base, knew it would 
be hard to return to the Tarrant 
Center after playing outdoors, but 
she and the rest of the team made 
the adjustment. 

“Our practices are two hours 
of intense concentration on the 
game,” she said. “We have 
intense hitting rotations and 
infield and outfield drills.” 


The Purple Knights want to 
focus more this season on an 
offensive attack. In past years, 








college varsity players, and for 
Christopher that is what makes it 
worthwhile. 


“T played last year and will 
play this year because I had the 


Photo by Sarah MacConnell 
Members of the coed intramural hockey league change together in the locker room at the Cairns Arena. 


opportunity to play with a wide 
range of athletic ability,” 
Christopher said. 

Intramural hockey occurs 
during the spring semester after 





spring break and ends just before 
Easter vacation. The season lands 
in the middle of spring fever. _ 

“Tt’s a great chance to get off 
campus and do something, not to 
mention that it’s ice time. Who’s 
going to give that up?” 
Christopher said. 

About 10 intramural games 
are played that last an hour at 
Cairns Arena in South 
Burlington. The season takes 
place between March 15 and 
April 15. 

Junior P.J. Baiocco played 
on the Purple Knights varsity 
hockey team before suffering a 
career-ending injury. He can no 
longer play contact sports. 

“T was hurt a week before the 
varsity season began last year and 
as, a result I can’t play contact 
sports anymore. So intramural 
hockey was a’ good chance for me’ 
to get out and skate around since 
it is non-contact,” Baiocco said. 

For Baiocco the anticipation 
has been building all year. 

“T can’t wait for intramurals 
to start,’ Baiocco said. “I’ve 
been waiting since the playoff 
game last season. I love it!” 


\ 


Photos by Sarah MacConnell 








Members of the softball team take a break from practice March 21 to listen to head coach Robyn Newton. 


the team has hit below .200. This 
season can’t hope to be much dif- 
ferent. 

“This year’s team is much 
stronger, and everyone in our 
lineup has the potential to hit 
very well this year for us,” 
Newton said. 

The Purple Knights are look- 
ing to get at least nine’ hits per 
game and not leave any runners 
on base. They also want to push 
themselves to have a collective 
batting average of .300 or above, 
Newton said. 

The team lost four key play- 
ers last year. Pitcher Kara 
McManus, shortstop Katie 
Sargent, second baseman Christie 
Moffett and catcher Lisa Marien 
graduated last year. Yet, new- 
comers to this year’s team could 
fill the gaps left by those who 


graduated. 

First-years Raina Jensen and 
Kara Burrage will help in the 
pitching rotation. First-years 
Sarah Cameron (second base) 
and Meghan Newland (shortstop) 
will secure the middle of the 
infield. Bourque will play third 
base and senior tri-captain 
Amanda Frost will play first base 
to round out the infield. 

Also returning are senior tri- 
captain Christina Touhey, junior 
tri-captain Beth Murray and jun- 
ior Katie Healey to play the out- 
field. Sophomores Noelle Gill, 
Heather Chamberlain and 
Whitney Christmas will also add 
depth to this year’s team. 

With 10 games under their 
belt as well as new and returning 
talent, the Purple Knights hope 
this year wil be different than 


past years. 

“Many other teams do not 
expect much of us this year, but 
we have a lot of talent and I think 
we will surprise a lot people,” 
Murray said. 

The Purple Knights will 
have one month off between the 
last game in Florida until a March 
29 game at Bentley. This gives 
the team a chance to work on 
things in practice that weren’t 
execute well in Florida, keeping 
the team sharp before the season 
resumes, Newton said. 

“We are always looking to 
have fun and play with passion,” 
Newton said. “We have the great 
opportunity to play the game we 
love at a competitive college 
level, what more could you ask 
for!” 
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Athlete of the Week: 
‘Kara Burrage, Softball 


In your free time: Work 
nut, sleep and study. _ 





Duprat retires after 27 years at SMC 


Women’s basketball coach to officially resign on April 4 


By Alex Abrami 
Sports Editor 


Sue Duprat has decided to 
step down as coach of the St. 
Michael’s women’s basketball 
team. Duprat also will resign 
from her position as associate 
athletic director. She will offi- 
cially step down on April 4. 

Duprat has coached 
women’s basketball for 27 years: 
She has an overall record of 327- 
355. She also coached four other 
women’s sports at St. Michael’s: 
field hockey, volleyball, softball 
and lacrosse. 

“Tt was a very painful and 
difficult decision,” Duprat said. 
“I didn’t decide until the day 
before we left for the ECACs.” 


‘This season, the Purple 


Knights won 17 games and made 
the playoffs for the first time 
since the 1998-99 season. The 





Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
Sue Duprat. 


Knights also hosted a home play- 
off game for the first time in 11 


years. 
Duprat’s last game was the 
ECAC semifinal loss _ to 


Philadelphia Univeristy, 86-78, 
on March 15. 

Duprat graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1974, 


BASEBALL: First game 


Continued from Page 16 


Guzman, although not an 
active player, is not the least bit 
hesitant to be vocal if needed. 

“Having Angel still a part of 
the team is real important,” 
Dailey said. “He’s not afraid to 
speak up when something’s 
going wrong.” 

Coaching the Purple Knights 
is Perry Bove, in his 15th year 
with the squad. Bove is the only 
coach in Vermont history to have 
more than 100 wins at the colle- 


giate, semi-pro and American . 


Legion levels. 

“He’s a gamer,” McInnis 
said. “A real gung-ho type of guy 
and a real good coach, always 
ready to go.” 

Regardless of when the sea- 
son actually begins, the Purple 
Knights, a non-conference team, 
are confident they can do much 
better than last season’s .500 per- 
formance. 

“Before the cancellations, I 
thought we could win 20 games,” 


Dave Deyo 

Jay Colon 
Christian Paulino 
Brad St. Martin 
Drew Higley 


+ 


McInnis said. ““We’re a much bet- 


ter team than last year. We just 


where she starred in three sports. 
She is the only person to be a 


_ member of both the UVM and St. 


Michael’s athletic hall of fame 

Duprat’s best regular season 
team was the 1984-85 Purple 
Knight team. . That year, the 
Knights finished with a school 
record 18 wins. The 1989-90 
team reached the NE-10 confer- 
ence semifinals. 


Duprat said she will miss the 


opportunity to win and coach the 
kids. 

“T still love it so much,” 
Duprat said, “but to really be suc- 
cessful, you have to be focused.” 

For now Duprat said she will 
take some time off, but hinted at 
a return to some form of teach- 
ing. 

“TI have some vacation time 
saved up,” Duprat said, “so ’'m 
going to take a deep breath and 
take a couple of months off.” 


on March 29 





need to get out on the field and 
prove it.” 





Dancin’ to the Sweet 16 


Another exciting start to the tourney 


Wow. What a start to the 
NCAA tournament. Each year 
March Madness finds a new way 
to surprise and dazzle college 
basektball fans. Upsets, well- 
played games and dramatic end- 
ings were all a part of last week- 
end’s first and second rounds. 

My tourney picks I was so 
worried about turned out to be 
fine. After four losses on 
Thursday, I rebounded with only 
one loss in Friday’s games and 
finished with a 38-10 record. 
Now with the Sweet 16 upon us, 
The eight teams I picked to move 
on are still alive. 


The ga- 
mes A ee erage seeerory 
been incredi- 
ble. Butler 
and Auburn 
have been 
just two of 
the Cinder- 
allas this 
year, with 
several teams ALEX ABRAM 
3 : Sports Epitor 
Susee fallaye me pic 
short. Most noteably, was 
Gonzaga. The Zags took 


_Arizona into double overtime 
before falling, 96-95. That was - 


one of the most well-played tour- 
ney games in recent memory, yet 
the best finish goes to Drew 
Nicholas and the Maryland 
Terrapins. Nicholas’ fall-away 
three-pointer as time expired lift- 
ed the defending champs into the 
second round. The win seemed 
to revive the Terrapins as they 
crushed Xavier in the next round. 

Yet the feel-good story of 
the touranment has to be 
Vermont. The Catamounts were 
stranded in Denver because of a 
major snowstorm. The team did- 
n’t arrive in Salt Lake until 
Wednesday at 11 p.m. MST, only 
to play the next day and lose to 
Arizona.. But the 103-year wait 
was over for the Catamounts, 
and no snowstorm was going to 
stop the team from enjoying 
March Madness. 


Time for spring 


Oh, this Vermont weather. 
How quickly it may change from 
one extreme to the next. Spring? 
I don’t believe in such a word 
here in Vermont. Straight from 
the frosty winters, we head into 





The best finish so far 
goes to Drew 
Nicholas and the 
Maryland Terrapins. 
Nicholas’ fall-away 
three-pointer as time 
expired lifted the 
defending champs 
into the second 
round. 


mud season. College sports are 
affected the most by the chang- 
ing weather patterns and long 
winters. Here at St. Michael’s, 
our sports teams have suffered 
year in and year out. They pray 
for nice weather, so they can use 
the beautiful Doc Jacobs Field. 
Instead, they are forced to split 
up practice time in the gym at 
Ross. 

This season has been no dif- 
ferent. The baseball team has 
had all of its games canceled so 
far this season, including a tour- 
nament in Cape Cod. I guess all 
of New England suffers from the 
weather. The softball team trav- 
eled to Florida for spring break 
and played 10 games in a span of 
six days. Now back in Vermont, 
the team doesn’t play again until 
March 29 at Bentley College in 
Mass. 

Women’s lacrosse was able 
to play the season opener, but its 
second game at Merrimack in 
Mass. on March 22 was can- 
celed. Men’s lacrosse has played 
both of its games, however, the 
team had to travel to West Point 
and Garden City, N.Y., to play 
them. 

Yet, last week the weather in 
Vermont was above normal. On 
March 17, temperatures hit a 
high of 63. The temperature was 
fairly warm and with a mix of 
rain, almost of the snow is gone. 
Now the fields are drenched. 
Maybe another week of above- 
normal temperatures will dry the 
fields for the teams to play. Or 
maybe last week was just a tease 
and soon enough a foot of snow 
will fall, leaving St. Michael’s 
covered until late April. 


Sports quote of the week 


‘+5 


“It was two days in the biggest blizzard to hit Denver. 
_ And who knew that that would be 
the calm before the storm?” 


-UVM basketball head coach Tom Brennan 
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Scoreboard 


Men’s Lacrosse 
(2-0, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/26 at Bentley at 5 p.m. 


3/29 American 
International at 1 p.m. 


3/31 St. Anselm at 
3 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 
(0-1, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/29 at Assumption at 
2 p.m. 


4/1 at St. Lawrence at 
5 p.m. 


4/5 at Bentley at 2 p.m. 


Men’s Tennis 
(0-5, 0-3 NE-10) 


3/23 Bentley 7, SMC 2 


3/29 Southern New 
Hampshire at noon. 


3/31 American 
International at 3 p.m. 


Baseball 
(0-0) 


3/29 at Polytechnic 
University at noon. 


3/30 at Skidmore (double- 
header) at noon. 


4/1 Norwich (doublehead- 
er) at 2 p.m. 


Softball 
(4-6, 0-0 NE-10) 


3/29 at Bentley at 1 p.m. 


3/30 at UMass-Lowell 
TBA 


4/5 at St. Anselm at 1 p.m 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hotline. 
(802) 654-2SMC 

or visit” 
www.smevt.edu/ 
athletics 








Playing the waiting game 


Baseball anxious for season to start; 10 games already canceled 


By Jay London 
Staff Writer 


* Winter athletes thrive in 
Vermont’s cold, snowy weather. 
With the sub-freezing conditions, 
it just seems natural to play hock- 
ey. The warm basketball court is 
a safe haven from the frigid out- 
doors.. Skiers and snowboarders 
can ride until April. 

For the St. Michael’s base- 
ball team, it’s exactly the oppo- 
site. 

“] hate it,” sophomore Brad 
St. Martin said. “It absolutely 
sucks.” 

With 10 games already can- 
celed because of poor weather, 
the team has yet to step on the 
field. The Purple Knights haven’t 
practiced outside yet. And with 
their top pitchers back from last 
season and a talented group of 
underclassmen champing at the 
bit, it makes the waiting game for 
opening day much more difficult. 

“We have one of the nicest 
baseball fields, and we never get 
the chance to use it,” junior 
Ricky Dailey said. “We finish in 
the second week of May, which is 
when the weather is prime. But 
that’s the way it is in Vermont.” 

Once the game begin, the 
Purple Knights are confident in 
exceeding last year’s record of 
12-12. 

“Last year was disappointing,” 
Dailey said. “We could never put 
it together. We can definitely 
accomplish higher than that this 
year.” 

Leading the way is the 
team’s experienced core of pitch- 
ing, including captains Dailey 
and senior Paul McInnis. Mc- 
Innis posted a 3-1 record with a 
2.30 ERA and 20 strikeouts in 31 
1/3 innings last year, and is slated 
to be the Purple Knights’ No. 1 
starter. Not far behind is Dailey, 
who finished the 2002 season 3-2 
and led the team in innings with 


en : i py = 
First-year Kevin Foley takes a few cuts during batting practice last week. 








Pacts by Jon-Michael McColgan: 


Junior tri-captain Ricky Dailey practices his pitching during baseball practice last week at the Ross Center, 5 


35. 

Anchoring the bullpen is 
junior Greg Smith, a left-hander 
who last year had a 2.63 ERA in 
five relief appearances, including 
one start where he had a complete 
game. Also expected to con- 
tribute is senior Sean Pidgeon, 
who had a 3.45 ERA in 15 2/3 
innings last year, and sophomore 
Ryan Coonley. 

“We have everyone back 
from last year,” Dailey said. 
“With Paul and I starting and 








Smitty (Smith) in relief, we 
should be as good or better than 
we were last season.” 

The biggest question mark 
for this year’s team is the offense. 
Last year’s graduated tri-captains 
Brian Maregni, Juan Montanez 
and Dan Doherty combined for 
61 hits, 43 runs and 37 RBIs. 
Also lost was junior Angel 
Guzman (.269, 14 hits, .339 on- 
base percentage), who now 
serves as the team’s student man- 
ager and statistician. With the 
loss of four huge offensive 
weapons, the Knights are expect- 
ing big things offensively from 
their underclassmen to fill the 
void. 

“The freshmen and sopho- 
mores will have to step it up,” 
McInnis said. “We did lose our 
big bats from last year, but we 
can definitely replace them.” 

Among those: expected to 
step up are sophomores Jay 
Colon, St. Martin, Dave Deyo 
and Christian Paulino. St. Martin, 
a left-handed batting outfielder, 
hit .238 in 13 games last season. 
Deyo, a catcher who started 11 
games last season, batted .333 
with an on-base percentage of 
.439. Paulino, who split time with 
Deyo at catcher, batted .286 in 13 
games. Colon batted .293 in 15 
games and had 110 putouts in the 
field. 

“We’ve adequately replaced 
the bats we lost last year,” St. 
Martin said. 

“The underclassmen can 
swing the bat,” first-year Kevin 





Sophomore Jay Colon gets ready 
to make a catch during bbs 


Foley said. “We have ees . 
who can hit to all fields. We'll - 
definitely be able to handle it.” 
Also back is senior tri-cap- 
tain Drew Higley, a second base- — 
man, who hit .228 last year. His 
leadership is expected to go a 


~ Jong way:on the unrdenehaenete 





heavy team. oa 

“Drew is the most ee cap- 
tain,” McInnis said. “He’ll speak 
up if there’s something to be 
said.” 

Dailey focuses on his play of 
the field as examples for other 
team members to follow. 

“Neither (Paul nor I) are real 
vocal leaders,” Dailey said. “We 
lead by example and our actions 
on the field.” 


See BASEBALL, Page 15 


